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WHAT IS PROTESTANTISM? 1 



GERALD B. SMITH 
Associate Professor of Christian Theology, University of Chicago 



It is not so very long ago that Harnack's 
famous inquiry, "What is Christianity?" 
opened the eyes of the religious world to 
the fact that an answer to the question is by 
no means so easy as has been assumed. To 
find a common denominator for such varied 
types of religious thinking as the teaching 
of Jesus, Paulinism, the Nicene Creed, 
Catholicism, Calvanism, Quakerism, and 
Baptist independency is admittedly almost 
impossible. Today, under the scrutiny of 
historians, even that seemingly simple 
division between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism which forms the staple of popular 
polemic is discovered to be less absolute than 
was once supposed. The Reformers came 
to see that Catholicism could not be identi- 
fied with the religion of the New Testament. 
Modern historians are making it clear that 
Protestantism is not a mere "return to the 
New Testament " ; it represents a very com- 
plicated development, including diverse ele- 
ments. In a noteworthy study which has 
just been translated into English, Professor 
Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, has made the 
attempt to untangle some of the threads 
which are woven into the structure of mod- 
ern Protestantism. 

If we consider original Protestantism, 
declares Troeltsch, we discover that it really 
belongs to the mediaeval world rather than 
to the modern. The characteristic of 
mediaevalism is the conviction that all 
human life and all human organizations 
must be controlled by the church. "The 



genuine early Protestantism of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism is, as an organic whole, in 
spite of its anti-Catholic doctrine of salva- 
tion, entirely a church civilization like that 
of the Middle Ages." Modern Protestant- 
ism, on the contrary, accepts the existence 
of a secular civilization as a matter of fact, 
and renounces attempts to coerce men in 
the name of the church. It thus becomes 
evident that there are two kinds of Protes- 
tantism; and that the modern type is in 
many ways more strikingly different from 
the original type than that was from the 
Catholicism which it repudiated. How 
has it come about that this newer way of 
regarding religion has preserved such a 
continuity with the old that it retains the 
name in spite of radical differences ? 

Troeltsch shows that while original 
Protestantism had no intention of so alter- 
ing civilization as to promote the secular 
freedom which it now champions, it was 
nevertheless indirectly responsible for allow- 
ing free play to the movements which have 
made up our modern world. A brief 
enumeration of some of the most interest- 
ing aspects of this history will reveal the 
suggestiveness of his analysis: 

i. Although early Protestantism had 
no intention of abolishing a church-con- 
trolled civilization (the history of Calvinism 
makes this clear), yet "three infallible 
' churches,' unchurching and anathematizing 
one another, discredited the idea of the 
church, for which there is no plural." 



1 Protestantism and Progress. A Historical Study of the Relation of Protestantism to the Mod- 
ern World. By Ernst Troeltsch, Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by W. Montgomery (The Crown Theological Library). New York: Putnam, 1913. Pp. xi+ 
210. $1 . 25 net. 
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2. The weakened form of church author- 
ity in Protestantism made it less able to 
resist the modern spirit; hence, unlike 
Catholicism, Protestantism has been reluc- 
tantly compelled to tolerate and eventually 
to use modern ideas in scholarship and in 
politics. 

3. Whenever one type of Protestant 
belief found itself oppressed by a state con- 
trolled by a different type of belief, the 
cry went up for a separation of the political 
organization from ecclesiastical control. 
Whenever the state refused to further the 
particular interests of a given Protestant 
group, the group tended to become a volun- 
tary religious organization free to follow out 
its own ideals. It thus left the state to go 
its own (secular) way. 

4. Our modern doctrine of freedom of 
conscience and the consequent recognition 
of the fact that a church must be organized 
by the free consent of the members is due 
to the radical Baptists and Spiritualists, 
whom original Protestantism repudiated. 
The universal acceptance today of these 
once-discredited ideals of freedom marks 
a significant change in the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. 

5. Modern capitalism, which has flour- 
ished in Calvinistic countries, but not in 
Catholicism, is indirectly due to the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of diligence in business 
combined with an ascetic simplicity of life. 
The earnings of such frugal industry had 
no outlet save in capitalistic undertakings. 

6. While Protestantism encouraged popu- 
lar education in so far as it meant religious 
or doctrinal intelligence, it has until recently 
been quite as hostile as Catholicism to any 
public education which allowed or encour- 
aged free scientific criticism. By destroy- 
ing church-controlled science, it opened the 
way for a development of a secular science 
which it neither desired nor at first approved. 

The time has come when we must frankly 
recognize the facts which Troeltsch has so 
clearly set forth. The issue between 



Catholicism and Protestantism is likely in 
the near future to assume a new form and 
a new intensity. Catholicism has unmis- 
takably asserted its intention to hold to the 
mediaeval ideal of a church-controlled 
civilization. It intends, so far as possible, 
to direct the education, the politics, and the 
social organization of men. It has a power- 
ful ecclesiastical organization with which to 
work for its ends. Modern Protestantism, 
on the other hand, has come to terms with 
modern culture. It is a commonplace that 
the Protestant lands are those which are 
making the modern world. But the re- 
ligious ideals of early Protestantism were 
nearly all related to the mediaeval con- 
ception of a church-controlled civilization. 
Its theology, therefore, is lacking in those 
fundamentals which are essential to a 
religious interpretation of the modern world. 
Protestantism thus faces a real crisis. Shall 
it strive to perpetuate a theology which 
must be constantly at war with modern 
science, modern social ideals, modern 
ethical issues, and modern religious aspira- 
tions? If so, it will inevitably see the 
modern world drifting away from its ideals; 
while those who really wish a church-con- 
trolled civilization will find Catholicism 
far more efficient than Protestantism in 
promoting this end. If, on the other hand, 
Protestantism shall conceive its mission 
to be that of giving to the non-ecclesiastical 
civilization of our day a profound religious 
interpretation, it may expect to exert a 
spiritual control which will be welcomed 
by all who desire to see our industry and 
our culture freed from the utilitarian and 
materialistic pressure which Christianity 
must ever rebuke and withstand. 

Troeltsch does not point out in detail 
this modern task of Protestantism. He 
does, however, make the suggestive dis- 
tinction between Luther's goal and the way 
in which Luther sought to reach the goal. 
Luther's aim was the essentially mediaeval 
one of assuring the soul of supernatural 
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salvation; but the way which he recom- 
mended was that of personal experience 
rather than that of submission to ecclesias- 
tical authority. Troeltsch contends that 
the heart of Protestantism is to be found in 
this " new way " of achieving religious power. 
It is this " way " which may be followed even 
if we abandon Luther's conception of the 
goal. If we proclaim the gospel of the 
reality of God's strengthening presence to 
reinforce and enlighten the soul that looks 
to him in faith, we may define God in 
accordance with modern philosophy and 
may locate service to him in the social order 
rather than in the authoritative church; 



but we shall still be in vital relation to the 
spiritual movement which began with 
Luther, and which is not to end until the 
spirit of Christianity shall be freely adopted 
by the activities of this world. When that 
time comes, there will be no more need for 
an authoritative church; but there will be 
as widespread a demand for churches to 
proclaim the gospel of religious power as 
there now is for schools to propagate secular 
learning and to teach the technique of in- 
dustry. The foremost duty confronting 
Protestantism today is to understand the 
situation confronting us so as to concen- 
trate attention on the actual task before us. 
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The Historic Jesus— A Study of the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Charles Stanley Lester. New 
York: Putnam, 191 2. Pp. xi+426. $2.50. 

The author is interested primarily in the 
practical and doctrinal phases of this subject 
rather than in the critical and historical. By 
this we do not mean that he is unhistorical, but 
only that he approaches his study from the 
standpoint of Jesus' significance for religion. 
He wishes to present a picture of Jesus accept- 
able to one who holds a modern, scientific view 
of the world and of history. 

The book falls into two main sections. 
Among introductory matters, the sources, the 
chronology, Jewish belief in the Messiah, 
legends of birth, the descent of Jesus, and the 
leaven of the Pharisees are subjects of discussion. 
Next, on the basis of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
following subjects are treated: Jesus in Caper- 
naum, the period of wandering, Jesus on the 
way to Jerusalem, and the Passion. Finally 
the results and prospects are summed up, and 
references are given to literature on the subject. 

In his use of the sources the author has not 
done independent or original work. He seems 
to have followed the views of Wellhausen with- 
out subjecting them to any rigid criticism. For 
example, he dates the Logia source in 75 A.D., 
the Gospel of Mark in 67, Luke in 100, and 
Matthew in 120. These, to be sure, are not the 
specific dates of Wellhausen, but the order of 
arrangement is his. Moreover, in tracing out 
the story of Jesus' career, the sections in Well- 
hausen's commentaries seem to have supplied 
the author his outline. 

These, however, are not the most important 



matters in the book. The significance of the 
volume lies in its point of approach and the 
worth which it attaches to Jesus in the light of 
modern criticism. In a word, the author feels 
that the religion of Jesus, rather than the 
religion about Jesus, is the matter of prime 
importance. Accordingly he would define the 
Christian religion, not as a creed, a ritual, or a 
dogmatic system, but as a life which reproduces 
the ideals of Jesus' life and embodies the 
spiritual depth of Jesus' religious experience. 



Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical? 
By T. J. Thorburn. New York: Scribner, 
1012. Pp. xix+311. $2.50. 

This book is a criticism of and a protest 
against recent denials of the historicity of Jesus. 
The author discusses first the Jewish notions of 
the Messiah in the time of Jesus, and shows that 
the Jews expected a triumphant deliverer and 
ruler, and not a suffering and dying God. Next 
he examines the historical character and value of 
the Synoptic Gospels as a source of information 
about Jesus. Here he finds reliable historical 
materials which he thinks show Jesus to have 
been a historical personality of unique signifi- 
cance. The savings of Jesus recorded in the 
primitive sources of his teaching are found to be, 
in spiritual and ethical content, far superior to 
anything contained in the sources from which 
those who deny Jesus' historicity would draw 
this teaching. The author considers Jesus and 
Paul to have been in essential harmony; in spirit 
they were one. It is also felt that no correct 
interpretation of Paul can allow that he did not 



